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CERAMICS IN DECORA TION. 

is gratifying to notice 
that the opportunities 
for embellishment of 
small articles of furni- 
ture and objects of 
vertu afforded by the 
ceramic painting of the 
day are becoming more 
and more appreciated 
by our American manu- 
facturers. Messrs. Mit- 
chell, Vance & Co., who have given employment to many 
decorators in the production of their china-painted lamp- 
bodies, have intrusted some of our best china-painters 
with the decoration of large circular slabs for small 
fancy tea-tables. The idea is a good one, and doubt- 
less will be adopted by other firms of the kind. Certainly, 
medallions and panels for inlaying furniture deserve 
more attention than they have hitherto received. Their 
dimensions might be restricted to the largest size in 
which they can be produced in one piece without hav- 
ing to be joined in the manner of tiles, as joints in cer- 
amic painting always mar, and often destroy, the ar- 
tistic effect of the work. Smaller medallions and 
plaques could be applied to blotting books, envelope 
boxes, stationery and card cases, postage scales, book- 
slides, door-plates, or inlaid in the tops of walking- 
sticks, umbrella and sunshade handles, of smelling- 
bottles and door-handles. Originality in design, inven- 
tion and combination of subjects and ornament, have a 
far wider scope on articles which are more or less asso- 
ciated with our daily pursuits than on ornamental 
plaques, which are only fit for wall decoration. Of 
course, the idea of porcelain table-tops is not new in 
itself, for long before amateur china-painting was intro- 
duced into this country, the importation from the Orient 
of such slabs as that shown in our illustration, and used 
in the same way, was quite common. It is only re- 
cently, however, we believe, that the 
amateur china decorator in America 
has had the opportunity to employ his 
skill in this direction. 



color be then? A neutral wall, they urge, is like a 
neutral book or a neutral food — useful when the eye is 
tired or when the mind is wearied or the body sick, 
and, so far from being decoration, it is hardly more than 
the negation of decoration — the confession of inability 




PORCELAIN TABLE. 



to do any thing else, ^he fact that the doctrine of 
neutral color has had it all its own way for the past 
fifteen years, they assert, is simply because it has been 



ART IN WALL-PAPER. 



English manufacturers, who for 
years have purchased Oriental fabrics 
of all kinds to be reproduced in English 
textiles, are now engaged in waging 
bitter warfare, not only against the 
original goods, but against the designs 
and colorings embodied in them. Lon- 
don and even provincial journals — nota- 
bly two as well known for ability as 
The Furniture Gazette, of which Dr. 
Christopher Dresser is the' art editor, 
and The Kidderminster Shuttle, pub- 
lished at the seat of the carpet manu- 
facture, are filled with abuse of what 
one of the leading producers in Eng- 
land calls " Bulgarian atrocities/' arid . 
another " Eastern rubbish, fit for mops 
for blind asylums." 

Abler and less interested critics are 
also breaking lances against what they 
believe to be prevalent errors. It is not 
neutral color, claim they, that is needed, 8 
in wall-paper for instance, but quite 
the reverse ; what is needed being beau- 
tiful color and beautiful form, the purer 
and more intricate the better ; and they 
challenge Mr. Morris or Mr. Allen, or 
any other art writer or art upholsterer, to say whether 
he would object to having Tintoretto's "Paradise" 
(which hangs in the Council Chamber of the Ducal 
Palace at Venice) covering one of his own walls, and 
triumphantly ask, Where would the man of neutral 




PORCELAIN TABLE-TOP. 

connected in people's minds with the reaction from the 
utterly commonplace ornament of the previous quarter 
of a century, and because it has been more or less 
sanctioned by the best designer of conventional orna- 
ment of modern times. 



Now, we all understand, these men are utterly, almost 
hopelessly, wrong, and are going farther in one direc- 
tion than the worst of those they criticise ever did in 
the other ; but the point is not that they assert such 
opinions, but that they obtain any hearing. 

It is only within a few years that any London art 
journal of standing would pause on its soaring way to 
discuss paper-hangings at all, regarding them under the 
inflexible rules of South-Kensingtonism as not worthy of 
any consideration in an art sense, and as partaking of 
the nature of shams and subterfuges for honest work. 
Even Dr. Dresser, who since then has done admirable 
labor in this line, and has designed the best dados made 
in England, in his treatise on wall-papers begins with 
an apology and an honest confession that he does not 
approve of them. 

In this country, with our climate, our method of 
building for the present, and our constant tearing 
down and replacing structures, their use in dwellings 
has always been consonant with every dictate of fit- 
ness and artistic propriety. In one sense they are a 
positive blessing. Those who can afford to employ in 
mural decoration the pencil of a Hunt, a Lafarge, or an 
Eidlitz are very few, and the work of such men must of 
necessity adorn the walls of public buildings, while 
through the use of paper-hangings the most delicate and 
exquisite designs of the greatest artists can enter into the 
adornment of a thousand homes. 

Nor do I imagine that another prejudice of Dr. Dres- 
ser's will meet with, or is entitled to, much more re- 
spect. I refer to his opinion of the absurdity of making 
wall-papers in imitation of textile fabrics. His objec- 
tions that textile fabrics are intended to be seen in 
folds on a moving object, while wall decorations are to 
be looked at fixed on a flat surface, and that at all 
times the imitation by one material of another is un- 
truthful, and becomes especially absurd when we think 
that almost every material is capable of producing some 
good art-effect which no other material can — are neither 
of them at all applicable to the matter under consider- 
ation. 

Any intelligent reader who will drop 
into the Broadway warerooms of C. H. 
George and see there the superb imita- 
tions of tapestries, both from English 
and French manufactories, will at once 
understand what I mean. I call them 
imitations, but the word is a misnomer, 
since they are no more imitations than 
Dr. Dresser's conventional representa- 
tion of a lotos flower is an imitation. 
They merely suggest tapestry, and the 
use of such suggestion would probably 
be conceded by Dr. Dresser himself to 
be in the highest and broadest sense 
good art. They do not pretend to be 
cloth, and could not by any means be 
mistaken for it ; and, moreover, the 
representation is not illegitimate, since 
the fabrics it originates in were intended 
to be seen fixed upon a flat surface and 
were a decoration for such a surface 
only. 

The same reasoning will apply to the 
reproduction on paper, by Defosse, of 
Paris, of pictorial tapestries of Teniers, 
so made as to cover the wall of a room 
with a complete picture, and which can 
be seen at the same establishment. Nor 
can they be objected to on the ground 
that, being intended for a flat surface, 
they should present no relief and as lit- 
tle light and shade as possible — a rule 
which is as absolute as any governing 
mural decoration. They do not pretend 
to be pictures, but flat representations of what were 
themselves flat — fabrics woven for the very purpose to 
which the reproductions are now put. 

Still another form of such work is that which sug- 
gests stamped leather, of which I saw at George's some 
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fine specimens, one especially which is bronzed by 
hand, and in which all the relief work is reinforced by 
glueing pieces of fitted paper on the back, making a 
rich and durable surface. As all wall-paper is an imi- 
tation of something else, since no one fancies the wall 
of solid paper, the objection to its suggestion of leather 
is equally without foundation. 

Those who would learn for themselves the justice or in- 
justice of the criticisms upon William Morris to which 
I have referred above can also here have the opportunity 
of seeing every pattern designed by him since the begin- 
ning of his career as a manufacturer. They will find 
at the outset that he is not afraid of color, but in many 
cases has learned (as Gower Woodward expresses it 
when speaking of another department of art) when a 
soft neutral effect is required to employ, not a set of 
dead, lifeless shades, f but a happy blending of rich con- 
trasting colors, which become so absorbed into each 
other by being deftly manipulated, that a warm subdued 
effect is obtained ; and Mr. Morris certainly realizes what 
Mr. Woodward considers perfect coloring, which is, as 
he happily expresses it, when the optic nerve sustains 
no friction in looking at the result. All through these 
designs the careful observer cannot fail to see the con- 
scientious artist working with feeling and poetic taste 
under a perfect code of general laws, from which he 
never deviates. Every flower, every leaf, is convention- 
alized, every pattern tends to bi-symmetry and is admir- 
ably balanced ; the tendency, as a rule, is upward, each 
part is subordinated- to general effect, and all is har- 
mony. Among the more recent patterns from Mr. 
Morris's pencil are the sunflower, chrysanthemum, 
pomegranate, branch, willow, and pimpernel. The 
branch with pomegranate frieze is a favorite combina- 
tion of Mr. Morris himself. 

Among other admirable specimens of workmanship 
to be seen this season are several tapestries produced 
by Fr. Beck & Co. They are after fabrics in which gold 
or silver threads are woven in the woof, and produce 
strikingly rich effects. The same house has a novelty 
in a leather paper which is produced by successive flock- 
ings, and is consequently solid and hard, no matter how 
high may be the relief of the figure. 

It is a pleasure to welcome to this field of art 
manufacture two such names as those of Louis C. 
Tiffany and Samuel Colrran, who will each this sea- 
son present, through J. S. Warren & Co., several 
patterns, including field, frieze, and dado. Mr. 
"Tiffany, by travel, association, and study, is eminently 
fitted for success in a field in which so many pictorial 
artists have failed under the 
limitations imposed by the 
press, the loom, or other pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and 
^Mr. Colman has long been 
: known in art circles as an ex- 
ceptionally successful color- 
! ist. 

Two of Mr. Tiffany's de- 
signs have already been put 
on paper. One on a light 
•ground shows a delicate silver 
-spider-web, spanning conven- 
tional leaves and branches, in 
four shades of gold. It is 
beautifully drawn, artistic in 
the highest degree, and mark- 
ed by the strong individuality 
so characteristic of all the au- 
thor's work. Before this 
reaches the reader the entire 
series by both artists will 
have been completed, and I 
am informed by those who 
saw the original designs that 
I run no risk in predicting for 
both gentlemen a gratifying 
success. 

The result of their efforts will be watched with 

interest, since these are the first American artists of 

prominence to enter the field of industrial design, and 

their example cannot fail to excite others to emula- 

- tion. 

One thing is certain : in this new departure the 
American manufacturer has this spring taken a long 
stride forward, and started upon a course which can- 
not fail to lead to important changes in the methods of 
art manufacture in the country. 

Tom A. Kennett. 



EASTLAKE AND HIS IDEAS. 



I. 



Whatever may have been the shortcomings of Sir 
Charles L. Eastlake as a painter— and we shall not at- 
tempt to rank him among eminent artists— or as a con- 
noisseur of paintings— he was guilty of many grievous 
errors of judgment as Director of the London National 
Gallery— the credit must be accorded to him of having 
been the pioneer of the great movement in England for 
the cultivation of art in the household. The influence 
of this movement, as we all know, has been greatly felt 




SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE. 

in this country, where his name is as well known as in 
his own. It is as the reformer in the furnishing of our 
homes, and not as the Royal Academician, that -we pur- 
pose chiefly to speak of him. 

Born -in 1793, at Plymouth, England, Charles L. 
Eastlake began his studies in art at the schools of the 
Royal Academy in 1809. A few years later he studied 
and copied in the galleries, of Paris, and in 181 5 he 
painted his first important picture, a life-sized portrait 
of " Napoleon on the Bellerophon." He spent some 
time sketching in Italy, Greece, and the East, and on 
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BY SIR C. L, EASTLAKE. 



his return in 1823 exhibited his first picture at the 
Royal Academy. He was elected associate of that 
body in 1827, and Academician in 1830. In 1841 he 
was appointed secretary of the Royal Commission of 
Fine Arts, and in 1843 keeper of the National Gallery. 
He was elected President of the Royal Academy in 1850, 
when he was knighted. In 1855 he was appointed 
Director of the National Gallery. From this time he 
gave but little time to painting, devoting himself prin- 
cipally to the literal ure of art, and it will be to his writ- 
ings on art more than to any thing else that he will owe 



his reputation in the future. His notes to " Kugler's 
Handbooks of Painting," which were translated by 
Lady -Eastlake, are of decided value, as are also his 
" Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts," 
and :■> his "Materials for a History of Oil Painting." 
Nothing that Sir Charles Eastlake wrote, however, will 
be read in this country probably with so much interest 
as his " Hints on Household Taste," a fascinating vol- 
ume, made up from essays contributed by him to The 
London Queen and The London Review. We can- 
not give a better impression of his ideas of the require- 
ments of art in the household than by quoting freely 
from this book. 

Before doing this, however, let us recur briefly to his 
work as a painter. His more important pictures are 
" Lord Byron's Dream" (1829), " Haidee" (1831), 
" Christ Lamenting over Jerusalem" (1841), and the 
"Escape of the Carrara Family from the Duke of 
Milan" (1850). "Pilgrims Coming in Sight of 
Rome," of which picture we have given an illustra- 
tion, was painted in 1828, and was presented by Robert 
Vernon to the-\National Gallery. Eastlake, as a paint- 
er, progressed but little in public estimation from the 
time of his early works. His mannerisms of style be- 
came disagreeable, and his female faces, which at first 
charmed by their grave refinement and delicacy, both in 
conception and execution, became tiresome by frequent 
repetition. 

Eastlake is doubtless entitled to the claim he puts forth, 
in the preface of his " Hints on Household Taste," 
of being the first to discuss the question of style and 
design in art manufacture in a manner sufficiently prac- 
tical and familiar to insure the attention of the general 
public, without whose support, as every artist knows, 
all attempts in the direction of assthetical reform are 
useless. His bold opinions, which in their time must 
have seemed radical in the extreme, naturally were 
freely assailed. His mediaeval predilections were es- 
pecially condemned, because at first they were not un- 
derstood. The very mention of Gothic furniture being 
then associated with every thing incommodious and 
pedantic, he had to explain that he recommended the 
readoption of no specific type of ancient furniture un- 
suited, whether in detail or general design, to the habits 
of modern life ; that it was " the spirit and principles of 
the early manufacture which he desired to see revived, 
arid not the absolute forms in which they found embodi- 
ment." 

Yet that one may go as far back as the early part of 

the seventeenth century and find examples of household 

furniture the absolute form 

and construction of which may 

still serve as a model for the 

_^-- __ manufacturers of to-day, is 

evidenced by our illustrations 

jj of dining-room chairs, which 

Eastlake gives^, in his book 

from drawings made by him in 

■ ^ . the country mansion of the late 

Earl De La Warr, at Knole. 
There is a complete set of 
I furniture there in the same 
style as these two chairs, and 
although it is nearly three 
hundred years old, it is still in 
excellent preservation. The 
sofa and chairs, we are told; 
"are constructed of a light- 
colored, close-grained wood, 
the rails and legs being prop- 
erly pinned together and paint- 
ed, where the framework is 
visible, with a red lacquer, 
which is ornamented with a 
delicate foliated pattern in 
gold. The stuff with which 
they are covered was originally 
a rose-colored velvet, which 
has now faded into a scarcely less beautiful silver gray. 
The backs and seats are divided into panels by a trim- 
ming composedi of silk and goldthread, woven into a 
pattern of exquisite design, and are also decorated hori- 
zontally with a knotted fringe of the same material. 
The arm-chairs of the same set are of two kinds — one 
constructed with columnar legs like the smaller chair ; 
the other framed after a more picturesque fashion, but 
painted in the same style. The side-rails which sup- 
port the back are studded, over the velvet, with large 
round copper-gilt nails finished with a geometrical pat- 



